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have been produced during the last century by the de-
velopments of science and of the industrial arts. Formerly,
industry was pursued on a small scale, with little or no
organization. Markets were limited to small districts, and
commerce was confined to raw materials and colonial prod-
ucts. Producer and consumer met face to face. The con-
ditions of the market were open to personal inspection.
The relations of supply and demand were matters of per-
sonal experience. Production was carried on for orders
only in many branches of industry, so that supply and
demand were fitted to one another, as we may say, phys-
ically. Disproportionate production was, therefore, pre-
vented and the necessity of redistributing productive
effort was made plain by the most direct personal experi-
ence. Under such a state of things, much time must elapse
between the formation of a wish and its realization.
Within a century very many and various forces have
been at work to produce an entire change in this system
of industry. The invention of the steam engine and of the
machines used in the textile fabrics produced the factory
system, with a high organization of industry, concentrated
at certain centers. The opening of canals and the improve-
ment of highways made possible the commerce by which
the products were distributed. The cheapening of printing
and the multiplication of means of advertising widened the
market by concentrating the demand which was widely
dispersed in place, until now the market is the civilized
world. The applications of steam power to roads and ships
only extended further the same development, and the tele-
graph has only cheapened and accelerated the means of
communicating information to the same end.
"What have been the effects on industry?
1. The whole industry and commerce of the world have
been built up into a great system in which organization
has become essential and in which it has been carried forward